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EDITORIAL. 


PeRuHAPs the outstanding current event in the library world is the 
appointment by the President of the Board of Education of a 
Departmental Committee ‘‘ To inquire into the adequacy of library 
provision already made under the Public Libraries Acts, and the 
means of extending and completing such provision throughout 
England and Wales, regard being had to the relation of the libraries 
conducted under those Acts to other public libraries and to the 
general system of national education.” In looking over the names 
of the gentlemen constituting this committee it is apparent that 
official educationists dominate the committee and that the library 
side is inadequately (in point of number) represented. Only two 
names representing public libraries, out of 14, are to be found. 
This is manifestly inadequate, notwithstanding the fact that there 
is still one additional member to appoint which may, or may not, 
be a public librarian. Is the Library Association alive in the matter, 
and may we suggest the name of Mr. L. Stanley Jast, whose out- 
standing work and knowledge of library affairs should be drawn 
upon in an enquiry of this nature ? 
* * 


It is surely a misfortune that the prevalent conception of 
education in this country is restricted to the activities of professors 
and teachers, and not enough attention is directed towards other 
educational agencies of which the public library, under skilful 
management, may be a most potent one. The deplorable neglect 
of libraries by the educationist, and the present unseemly haste and 
inadequate attempt to provide on niggardly lines county systems 
which cannot but prove ineffective, is a spectacle that inspires 
little hope in those who understand what is required. It is there- 
fore with considerable misgiving that we observe the constitution 
of the committee set up to hold the enquiry referred to in the 
previous paragraph. 

* * * 

Possibly a useful line of approach to the projected enquiry 
would be the carrying out of a hbrary survey ; that is, for some 
competent and understanding person to visit every library in the 
country, noting the exact provision, variations of administration, 
etc., in order that fuller details might be available than exist in 
Col. Mitchell’s otherwise admirable report. But the type of person 
required for such a survey is not the man of scholastic mind and 
attainments, but rather one who has been reared in an atmosphere 
of books and libraries ; in fact, a librarian of experience, knowledge 
and imagination. Only so would the job be effectively done. With 
such a survey the committee would be in a better position to prose- 
cute their enquiries and make recommendations. As it is there 
is grave danger of development on altogether wrong lines. Will 
Mr. Trevelyan, or whoever is at the Board of Education when 
these lines appear, give the matter his serious consideration? At 
the moment we are spending 70 millions on scholastic education, 
an amount that might be considerably more effective if only a right 
development and use of public libraries were conceived. 
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What of Plymouth? At the time these lines are penned the 
short list is out and the appointment is to be made later. Plymouth 
is an important centre and its libraries need and deserve a thoroughly 
good man (or woman) to direct affairs. Good luck to the chosen 
one, and may he have all the support and encouragement in his 
new sphere that he will require and deserve. 


* * 


One effect of the Local Government Officers’ Superannuation 
Act, which at the moment is not compulsory, is that some officers 
whose authorities have not yet adopted the Act have placed these 
officials at a disadvantage. This applies to librarians as well as 
others. A man with no “ transferable value”’ is unlikely to be 
chosen for a post, whatever his qualifications, as against a possibly 
younger man or one coming from a centre where the Act is in 
operation. This is surely an argument for a universal adoption 
ot the Act. Even so it appears to be likely that the “ plums’’ of the 
profession will go to the younger men in the future in greater degree 
than has been the case in the past. 


Are librarians sufficiently alive to the possibilities of making 
their work known through the numerous Rotary Clubs and similar 
agencies ? We know, of course, that some activity in this direction 
has been in progress, but it is questionable whether enough is being 
done. One of the pressing needs of the moment is a greater publicity 
for libraries, and it is “up to” the members of the profession to 
be more alert in this direction. 


* * * 


The idea of lists of the best books is no new one; indeed, one 
well remembers the annual volumes published by the Library Asso- 
ciation in recent years, and a reference to H. G. T. Cannon’s useful 
volume, “ Bibliography of Library Economy,” provides additional 
evidence of the several attempts in this direction. More recently, 
according to “ The Daily Telegraph,’’ Dr. Hagberg Wright has 
suggested to the League of Nations Committee the publication 
of an annual volume of 600 best books covering a wide variety of 
topics and international in scope. Having in mind the great mass 
of published matter in this country alone, to say nothing of similar 
activity elsewhere, the idea is an appealing one, but closer con- 
sideration reveals difficulties not at first apparent. If out of 10,000 
publications in any one country only 50 may be selected for in- 
clusion in such a selective list, the task of the selectors would be 
exceedingly difficult. Indeed, one can visualise a committee of 
experts, each anxious to include his own choice, and the differences 
likely to arise in consequence. The fact that the Library Associa- 
tion, which attempted nothing quite so ambitious, has been unable 
to continue its annual volume, points to difficulties perhaps not 
sufficiently realised. We shall watch with interest the latest pro- 


posal. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE CARNEGIE REPORT 
By Epwarp Green, Chief Librarian, Halifax Public Libraries. 


A CAREFUL study of the excellent report by Lt.-Col. Mitchell reveals 
many interesting and useful avenues of investigation. For instance, 
the variations in rate and expenditure, the book supply and the 
circulation of the same per head of population, are among the most 

rofitable. The writer has been amusing himself with a partial 
investigation of this nature and, selecting 24 libraries of varying 
size, now presents some conclusions that may be considered worth 
extracting from the figures available. In all cases book-supply 
and circulation are intimately bound together and afford the 
strongest argument for a more adequate stocking of libraries. In 
this connection it will be remembered that Mr. H. A. L. Fisher 
named one volume per head of population as a reasonable pro- 
vision, but only a few libraries reach this figure. 

Of the libraries investigated one large centre of a million 
population possesses but half-a-million books and has a circulation 
per head of population of 3.2 issues. In this instance the library 
rate is a fraction over 2d. in the pound. A somewhat smaller centre, 
under the million mark population, possesses also short of half-a- 
volumes per head, and here too the circulation is 3.2, and the library 
rate a little higher than in the last case. The third example—a 
large city ranking just smaller than the one last mentioned—has a 

‘much larger book supply, approaching nearly a volume per head, 
and a circulation much higher—4.3—whilst the library rate is nearly 
3d. In a couple of towns under the half-million figure of population, 
one possessing nearly one volume per head enjoys a circulation 3.4 
anda 2.22d. rate,whilst the other manages to achieve a circulation of 
2.4 on a 1.29d. rate and an apparently very inadequate book supply 
of about a third of a volume per head. But two Irish centres afford 
more striking figures. The first, with a book stock similar to the 
last-named, has a circulation of only 1.8 on a 2.5d. rate, whilst the 
next one, with a sixth of a volume per head, has a circulation of .5 
only. 

"a smaller towns than those cited, but still important 
centres, one with a population round 300,000 possesses short of 
100,000 volumes, and the per head circulation reaches only 1.3 
on a 2.20d. rate. This is in strong contrast to a provincial centre of 
285,000 population with nearly one volume per head of stock, 
where the issue is 4.0 per head. Here, however, the rate is much 
more generous and allowing of bigger expenditure on new books. 
In a yet smaller town—262,000 population—the stock is some- 
thing over half-a-volume per head and the circulation 2.2. But 
the rate is only 1.5d.in the pound, an obviously inadequate amount. 
Smaller again we get a population of 234,000 with a stock of only 
84,000 books and a circulation of 1.7—all done on the product of 
a 2d. rate. 

The next example is quite different as it is the case of a city of 
200,000 people enjoying a book stock of 267,000 volumes, or more 
than one per head,with a 4.5 circulation and a 3.67d. rate. In towns 
under the 200,000 limit of population one with 191,000 has only 
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93,000 books and 3.5 per head of circulation. Here the rate is 
but 2d. In the next example a population of 168,000 is blessed 
with 189,000 volumes, and a circulation of 4.0 on a 2d. rate. Some 
what less in population—162,000—is a town with 50,000 volumes 
and a circulation of 4.4, working on a rate of 1.61d. But the next 
example is one that is so outstanding as to excite comment. It isa 
population of 149,000 with a stock of 56,000, and a circulation 
of 7.7 per head on a rate of 2.50d. This circulation is so unusual— 
so much higher than any other public library—as to cause one to 
wonder exactly how the result has been achieved. In another 
centre, only slightly less in population—142,000—and with a stock 
of 117,000, the circulation is but 3.4, which compares favourably 
with many of the issues elsewhere. Coming lower down the scale, 
a city of 120,000 has slightly more than half-a-book per head and a 
circulation of 2.0. But the rate here is only 1.56d. In the region ot 
the 100,000 populations there is one town—110,000—with book 
stock of only 47,000 and circulation of 2.5. Here, though, the rate 
is much too small, being but 1.25d. Another place, slightly smaller, 
has 84,000 books and a circulation of 4.5. But in this case the rate 
is as much again. 

Among the still smaller towns there are equally interesting 
figures. A place with 54,000 inhabitants has a stock of only 23,000 
volumes, a circulation of 2.0,and a rate of 1.25d. This is another of 
the towns where more money is needed. Another town of 36,000 
possesses 17,000 books and has a circulation of 2.7 on a 1.95d. rate. 
A still smaller town—29,000, with a stock of 15,000—has a circu- 
lation of 4.0 and a rate of 2.32d.; whilst the last of the 24 examples 
is a town of 17,000 people possessing 13,000 volumes, with the 
high circulation of 5.8 and a rate of 2d. 

This enquiry might have been carried further, but perhaps 
enough has been indicated to tempt someone else to carry out 
investigation on a larger scale. 


CLASSIFICATION TO-DAY (Continued) 
By L. A. BurRGEss 
A SURVEY OF THE PRESENT POSITION 

It is a well-known fact that, in actual practice, all biblio- 
taphical classification schemes take the form of a list or “‘ ladder.” 
it is evident, however, upon reflection, that such a method, though 
rendered almost imperative by practical considerations, is rationally 
unsound, inasmuch as it is impossible for human beings to view 
the whole creation with perfect detachment ; but, since all know- 
ledge must necessarily reach us through the medium of human senses 
and human minds, a more appropriate and accurate method of 
representation than the “ ladder ”’ would be a series of radial lines, 
representing topics and a of topics, meeting in a point called 
Man, or Anthropology (for what topic is there which does not, at 


some point, merge into the all-embracing study of Anthropology ?). 
Such a scheme, though it might be rendered practicable in the 
limited field of a closed collection by means of radiating bookstacks 
and a colour-notation, is nevertheless hopelessly impracticable 
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in a growing public library ; but this consideration does indicate 
clearly, not only the imperfection, but also the imperfectability of 
the ‘‘ ladder ’’ convention ;—which is nevertheless one of the most 
useful conventions we possess. 

Having perceived the tendency of a strict adherence to scientific 
order (which is clearly an “‘ anthrupocentric ” tendency), we should 
now be on our guard against the pseudo-scientific fallacy of the 
“ order of the sciences.’’ It is quite intelligible that in the theoretic 
schemes of Spencer and Karl Pearson, for example, we should find 
a subordination of all knowledge to a scientific outline ; that Litera- 
ture, for instance, should be treated as a special manifestation of the 
Ethnological Arts of Communications, or that Philosophy and 
Religion should be considered as branches of Anthropology. But 
the serious bibliographical considerations of the relative importance 
of topics written about, and the recognition for such purposes, of 
points of view other than the scientific, leads us to protest against 
the abuse of this method, as in the case of Brown’s Subject Scheme, 
wherein the Useful and Fine Arts are not recognised except 
individually as special applications of particular Sciences. 
This method we have no hesitation in declaring to be a violation 
of the principle of correlation ; for though, for example, Music 
certainly possess a clearly-defined relationship to the science of 
Acoustics, it also possesses far stronger affinities for a class of allied 
subjects, which, known collectively as the Fine Arts, represent a 
unity at least as strong as that of the Physical Sciences. A similar 
argument applies in the case of the Useful Arts, and here also 
it is evident that not only the unity of the Useful Arts in themselves, 
but also their intimate relations with the Fine Arts, constitute a 
formidable protest against their treatment merely as special applica- 
tions of particular sciences. In the extreme instance, the classifica- 
tion under sciences of Civil and Sanitary Engineering and Building 
becomes a preposterous absurdity. No doubt the relations between 
certain Arts and Sciences (as applications) might with advantage be 
expressed ; but, in preference to this “ scientific ’’ narrowness, 
we might do worse than to borrow a leaf from Dewey’s book, and 
utilise the exceedingly useful system of mnemonic numbers. 

On the whole, it may be said that the order of the sciences 
is a Safe guide only as regards evolution up to the development of 
human society, thus covering the Hylological and Biological 
science with Anthropology and Sociology ; but, to correlate or 
subordinate topics such as Philosophy or Religion, or the Useful 
or Fine Arts to the various sciences partially involved in their 
study upon these grounds alone (e.g., cf. relations between 
Religion and Folklore; Music and Acoustics; Architecture and 
Physics, etc.), is to misconstrue and abuse the meaning of correla- 
tion. 

Bibliographical considerations, as manifested by the presence, 
in all representative collections of books, of large numbers of works 
of “ Literature” or “ Biography,” etc., exercise, as we have seen, 
a very considerable modifying influence upon any theoretical 
knowledge-scheme. Another and more serious consideration of the 
same class is the distinction, for the benefit of the reader, between 
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the knowledge-scheme (devised primarily for his benefit) and the 
inevitable bibliographical modifications. There would appear to 
be no scheme in existence which distinguishes in its notation between 
“form” classes (such as “ Christianity ’—really subordinate to 
“ Religion’; or “‘ Music ’—really subordinate to ‘‘ Fine Arts,” 
etc.) and the main “‘ knowledge”’ classes of the scheme.* Moreover, 
there has been little done as yet towards securing amnemonic system 
of common form sub-divisions that will readily sub-divide biblio- 
graphically by considerations of internal and external form, at any 
stage of sub-division by subject. Why, for example, should we not 
provide a place for bibliographies of the History of England as well 
as for bibliographies of History in general ?¢ This is one of the 
inherent weaknesses of the table of common sub-divisions, as 
used by Dewey, but not in that of Cutter, who obviates this 
difficulty by employing for local and form considerations a notation 
entirely different from that used in the knowledge scheme. Neither 
Dewey's table of common sub-divisions nor Cutter’s, however, 
is sufficiently minute ; and neither distinguishes adequatcly between 
considerations of internal and external form. Dewey, in addition, 
does not use his common sub-divisions with constant, invariable 
meaning, and, having no peculiar, unmistakable symbols, they are 
frequently confused with other symbols (e.g., the history date 
sub-divisions). One hesitates to charge an eminent scholar like Melvil 
Dewey with the deadly sin of cross-division, but it must be admitted 
that it is quite feasible that a book of essays (.04) should be published 
on the philosophy (.01) of history, taking the form of an abridgement 
of an earlier work (.02), and published officially by a learned society 
(.06) ; yet Dewey (and Cutter also) compels us to select only one 
of these considerations as of sufficient importance—and reject the 
rest ! 

A nearer approach to the ideal—‘ Classify by subject—as 
minutely as posstble—and then by form’’—is found in Brown's Cate- 
gorical Tables (Subject Scheme), by means of which he is able to 
select from 999 form considerations after a minute classification by 
subject. Unfortunately, however, the Categorical Table is not a 
pure form table. Like the tables of Dewey and Cutter, it fails to 
distinguish between internal and external form, and it embodies 
also, quite unnecessarily, large portions of the knowledge scheme 
(e.g., It is a little difficult to conceive how “ angels,’ “ devils,”’ 
“ printer’s ink,”’ etc., represent points of view of any serious im- 

rtance for the purposes of the librarian). Add to all this the 
inelasticity and non-mnemonic character of an integral notation 
and we realise that the practical advance made by the Subject 
Scheme in this matter is by no means commensurate with the 
advance in theory. As a result we are still seeking today for a 
scheme that will distinguish between the knowledge basis and the 
bibliographical modifications, and that will classify independently 
and unmistakably both by internal and by external form—after 
first classifying minutely by topic. 

*The Library of Congress Scheme certainly goes some way towards attain- 
ing this end—but it is not by any means satisfactory in this respect. 

tCompare Dewey Scheme. 
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To sum up then:—we have seen how the growing tendency 
of classification to-day is to become, through the medium of the 
open-access library, a powerful educational instrument for the 
masses. We have observed how progress in classification depends 
upon the increasing predominance of the Correlative over the 
Differential factor, and how this result is brought about by the 
doctrines and requirements of modern science. We have seen, 
moreover, that the “* order of the sciences ”’ as a rigid bibliographi- 
cal principle, is a fallacy as fundamental as that of the “ ladder ” 
outline. The correlative principle, supplemented by mnemonic 
devices in the notation and relative index, and good correlation 
between catalogue and classification-scheme, though it can never 
attain theoretic perfection, can nevertheless achieve much that was 
wholly unattainable with the predominance of the differential 
air ed The final consideration which we noted was the need 
or clear-cut distinction between topic and form (both internal and 
external). Any new scheme which appears in the future should, in 
our view, be predominantly correlative, and strictly evolutionary 
(but not “ scientific ’’ in the sense applicable to the Subject Scheme) ; 
possibly utilizing mnemonic numbers to an even greater extent 
even than Dewey does ; and clearly distinguishing in its notation 
between considerations of topic and of form. 


IN MEMORIAM 

ARTHUR WRENN LAMBERT 
LIBRARIANSHIP is a profession, and, like all other professions, it 
has to depend for its practical tools and apparatus upon men who 
do not belong to its ranks. It is true that the most popular Indicater 
was the invention of a librarian, but even he had to call in the 
expert mechanical engineer to realise it. When library progress 
of the past thirty years or more is surveyed, it will be seen how 
greatly that progress has depended upon the perfecting of mechanical 
aids for librarians and readers. The freer the library is to the 
reader—as in open access libraries—the more necessary it is and 
has been to equip that library with perfect fittings. 

It was fortunate that when in 1895 James Duff Brown made 
the most beneficent contribution to modern librarianship—open 
access—he made the acquaintance of a young mechanical engineer 
who lived at Sunny Bank, South Norwood, in Croydon. Lambert 
lived his whole life in the town of his birth, and although his fame 
as a mechanical designer spread to all parts of the world, he never 
did business on a very large scale. A small workshop at his home 
at Sunny Bank, and later at 155a, Cherry Orchard Road, and later 
still at 93, Addiscombe Road, with only one or two employees, 
were all the establishment he used. Quite early he won the friend- 
ship of Brown, Franklin T. Barrett, Mr. Jast and others by the 
remarkable skill and the almost painfully conscientious finish of 
his work. 

He was a man of original inventive powers, but he was also 
an adept at working out the ideas of other men. From his early 
advertisements in the nineties we find that he had already invented 
card trays with original anchoring methods, newspaper clips, and a 
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specially good form of the sheaf catalogue. Later he produced his 
famous newspaper rod, his directory holder, and what I believe is 
still the best form of book holder for desks. These, important as 
they are, may be said to have been his smaller inventions. His 
greater ones are connected with book shelving. He invented the 
movable steel shelf with perfect adjustment which has been ex- 
ploited for many years past by the Eagle Iron Works, Oxford. The 
earliest library which he fitted with movable shelves was, I think, 
the Public Library at Worcester. There were several variations of 
his book shelves ; and I learned of his last about two years ago when, 
during a walk we took together, he told me that he had been spend- 
ing much time on a book shelf worked on the principle of the vernier, 
and he thought he had “ got it right at last.” It is well known 
that Vernier Book Shelving, as it is now called, is winning high 
approval and has been installed in important libraries such as the 
branches at Glasgow and Nottingham, and the Bethnal Green 
Public Library. 

The other invention which corresponds in importance with his 
shelves was a wicket for open access libraries. This is too complex 
to be described in a few words, but in the beauty of its mechanism, 
simplicity, adaptability, and effectiveness it surpasses any wicket 
method that exists. To list all his inventions and their variance 
would be merely to copy his catalogue. 

In a friendship which has now extended over twenty years 
Lambert proved himself to be a quiet, kindly, lovable and com- 
panionable man. In his earlier years he most enjoyed the sport of 
mountaineering, a taste which he shared with several librarians. 
He possessed a small but choice collection of books on his favourite 
sport. He had more than a mere business interest in the Library 
Association ; I have found our principal text-books in his library, 
and his personal acquaintance with librarians was extensive. If 
he had one fault it was the lack of personal ambition. I think 
that under a business manager of capacity his inventions might 
have brought him wealth. He could never be persuaded, however, 
to develop in such a direction ; he loved the tools of his trade, and 
always desired to complete each article he sent out with his own 
hands. Fortunes are not made that way, although beautiful work 
is done. 

A few years ago he had a stroke, and after that, although he 
recovered sufficiently to continue his work, he was never quite the 
same man again. He became more a recluse in his habits, and 
seemed to tie himself almost entirely to his workshop. 

Mr. Lambert married Miss Agnes Watt, and by doing so became 
the brother-in-law of James Duff Brown and of Mr. John Mac- 
donald, of Dunfermline. His wife and two daughters survive him, 
and for these all who knew Mr. Lambert and many who have 
profited by his invaluable work for libraries will feel warm sympathy. 

He was buried on October 6th in the Mitcham Road Cemetery, 
Croydon, when a few of his colleagues were present, and many 
floral tributes from others marked the sense of their loss—W.C.B.S. 


Second-hand. A Library Indicator, bered to 8,000. 
FOR SALE. Apply Librarian, Goldsmiths” College, New Gress, 8-£.14. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS 


DeAR APOLLONIUS, 

I address my first epistle to you because I am under the impres- 
sion that you, who have had so few years in the Upper Hierarchy 
of Librarians, have ideals and sympathies more akin to mine than 
those of our fellow-epistolists. 

While my chief was attending the L.A. Conference at Glasgow, 
and enjoying his annual regal fare and the fellowship of brother 
librarians, I temporarily occupied the Seat of the Mighty, and 
had to content myself with meagre press reports of the Conference. 
For the supplementary information in the last number of The 
Library World I was very grateful. I am still mystified by one 
matter upon which you, dear Apollonius, can perhaps enlighten me. 


CARNEGIE TRUST AND Rurat Lipraries. 

The joint letter of Callimachus and Eratosthenes states that in 
reply to a question by Mr. H. D. Roberts, Colonel Mitchell “ offered 
to explain in writing why some counties had appointed novices to 
care for their rural library schemes,” and that at the Annual Meeting 
Mr. Roberts “ declared that the Colonel had satisfied the Council 
as to his own good influence in the matter.” 

Two questions confront and puzzle me. The first is, Why was 
an answer in writing considered necessary? And the second is, 
Why was the answer not submitted to the members? I yield to 
none in my admiration of the Carnegie Trust, because it has done 
so much magnificent work, but I fear that in the appointment of 
librarians of county schemes the Trust is far too lenient in its atti- 
tude. The Trust rightly insists that a minimum salary shall be 
paid to the librarian of any county scheme which it has helped to 
finance. In bygone days we heard much of the dictum “ Those 
who pay the piper have a right to call the tune.”” Well, why can’t 
the Trust “call the tune,” by stipulating that trained and certi- 
ficated persons must be appointed? To do so, in my humble 
judgment, would be but a corollary of the Trust’s support of the 
School of Librarianship. 

APPLICATION Forms. 

Writing on the subject of rural libraries reminds me of some 
queer forms of application for librarianships under county educa- 
tional authorities. Practically all the forms I have seen tend to 
show that those who drafted them have not an intimate know- 
ledge of the kind and amount of information which should be sub- 
mitted by candidates. Usually the amount of space provided 
for answers to important questions is ridiculously inadequate. 
Unfortunately, too, many of the authorities are decidedly of opinion 
that the librarian should not be “‘ top dog” in his own department ; 
several of the forms state that the Librarian will work under the 
direction of the Secretary or Director of Education. In other 
words, they require not a librarian but a human machine to work 
under a director whose hands are already full with educational 
work in its scholastic aspect ; moreover, had he the time he could 
not “direct’’ properly because of his lack of knowledge of the 
organization and administration of libraries. 
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Not one of the forms which I have seen asks specifically for 
the certificates awarded by the L.A. One authority, however, has 
heard of professional certificates, though it apparently has no 
knowledge that the Library Association is an examining body. 
It stipulated that ‘‘ Candidates must possess either the Diploma of 
Librarianship of London University, or have had practical expe- 
rience of library work,” so apparently this authority is under the 
delusion that practical experience is not essential. (Parenthetically 
I had better explain that I am aware that the Diploma is not 
granted to candidates without practical experience). 

In all conscience a salary of {300 is small enough, but the 
Cornwall Education Committee advertised for a librarian at £250. 
At Truro, its headquarters, there is apparently no housing difficulty 
for the librarian ‘‘ will be required to reside within one mile of the 
County Hall” ! 

That Library Committees sometimes ask irrelevant and imper- 
tinent questions of candidates I know full well. Only a few months 
ago a candidate was questioned as to his religious and political 
convictions. The Northumberland Education Committee was 
particularly inquisitive. Its form required the applicants to state 
“Whether single, married, or widowed,” and also the number of 
children, their sex and respective ages. As a development of such 
questions possibly we may expect in the near future further personal 
questions, such as “ State the number and sex of your dogs, cats, 
and other domestic animals, if any”’ ; and, ‘ Do you run your own 
motor car, and if so, state the maker’s name.’’ The Northumber- 
land authority evidently does not recognise the value of adult or 
self-education, and it does not realise that a true librarian’s 
education is perpetual, because candidates were required to state 
“Employment from completion of education to present time.” 
My education not being completed I decided not to apply. 

Only one other Conference topic can I allude to now, and that is 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 

I am anxiously awaiting the publication of the Library Asso- 
ciation’s Memorandum on Government Publications to which Mr. 
G. A. Stephen referred in the course of his paper. I admired his 
artfulness in obtaining a letter from Mr. George Bernard Shaw, 
which helped to secure in the press publicity for a subject which 
might otherwise have been dismissed in two or three lines. It does 
seem absurd that the Government should spend thousands of 
pounds on the preparation and printing of official matter, and then 
decline to use the medium of public libraries to distribute such 
national information. The present prohibitive prices suggest a 
new form of the “ taxes on knowledge.’’ The concession made b 
the Labour Government was more apparent than real because 
the publications which previously could be obtained gratis on 
demand must now be purchased. 

Fraternally yours, 
DEMETRIUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of ‘ LETTERS ON OuR a" 
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LIBRARY NEWS 
[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 

Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments, and 

changes and other local items of general interest are particularly 

welcome.) 
Tue opening of the Miner Public Library which has recently 
been re-organised on the Open Access System took place on October 
23rd. The whole of the cost of re-organisation has been borne 
by Mr. Minet, who presented the building to the public in 1890. 
The planning, designing and re-organisation work were ably carried 
out by Mr. D. S. Young, Minet’s Librarian. 

It is gratifying to know that the Hardcastle Collection of 
Original Drawings of Book Illustrations is continuing to do excellent 
service. An exhibition of the same was recently closed at West 
HARTLEPOOL and during the period of exhibition upwards of 13,000 
visits were recorded. The collection is now at Colne Public Library. 

PERSONAL 

Mr. J. W. Howarth, formerly Librarian of Chelmsford, informs 
us that he is opening an Indexing and Cataloguing Bureau and will 
be grateful to Librarians who can put him in touch with any work 
of this nature. Mr. Howarth’s address is :—Balfe Villa, Baddow 
Road, Chelmsford. 

Miss Eileen H. Colwell (Diplomate, London Univer- 
sity); Mr. Donald Shapland, Swansea Public Library; and 
Miss Muriel M. Sherwood, formerly of Gloucester Public Library 
and Cheltenham Ladies’ College, have been appointed Senior 
Assistants in the Bolton Public Libraries. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT BRUSSELS, JULY, 1924. 

Tue fifth Summer School, held at Brussels July 14th to 26th, 
1924, was the most successful yet organized by the School of 
Librarianship. The programme was largely new, the fresh items 
including courses of five lectures each, by Mr. Endaile on the Cata- 
loguing of Early Printed Books, by Mr. Jenkinson on Archive 
Management, and by Mr. Sanderson on the Reference Library and 
Inquiry Service, and a course of ten lectures by Dr. Jacques Verlant, 
of the Bibliotheque Royale de Bruxelles,on Contemporary French 
Literature. The sessions took place at the Institut des Hautes 
Etudes de Belgique, by the courtesy of the Secretaire General. 
Forty-five students entered, but two were obliged to withdraw 
beforehand for urgent family reasons. They included 13 regular 
students from the School of Librarianship; the rest were nearly 
all librarians, library assistants, or members of library committees, 
and came from the following countries: England, 24; Wales, 4; 
Scotland, 1; Ireland, 6; America, 3; France, 2; Holland, 2; 
Norway, 3. Contrary to expectation, there were no Belgian students. 

Satisfactory arrangements were made beforehand, largely 
through the assistance of Mlle. Sedeyn, Librarian of the University 
of Brussels, for housing the students at maisons des etudiantes, 
various hostels, and hotels. The charges were most reasonable, 
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and the total cost of the fortnight in Belgium, including reduced 
travelling expenses, was very low. The Staff were accommodated 
at the Club de la Fondation Universitaire. 

Visits were paid to all the chief places of interest in Brussels, 
including the Bibliotheque Royale, where Mr. Esdaile lectured on 
the organisation of the library ; the Archives generales dy Royaume, 
where the party was received by M. J. Cuvelier, and Mr. Jenkinson 
explained the working methods; the Musee Royaux du Cinquan- 
tenaire, where the students were shown over the collections by 
M. Jean Capart; and the picture galleries, Palais de Justice, Cathe- 
dral, and other churches. There were also excursions to Antwerp, 
Ghent, Malines, Louvain, Bruges, Tervueren, Waterloo, and Roche- 
fort, with visits to libraries, picture galleries, cathedrals, etc. Warm 
thanks are due to M. Verlant for his assiduous services as guide on 
these occasions, as well as for his admirable lectures on recent 
French authors. 

The students thoroughly enjoyed their experience and were 
particularly pleased with the cheapness of the fortnight’s holiday ; 
some of them apparently did not spend more than £5, including 
travel to and from Brussels and about the country and their fees 
at various hostels, where they had most satisfactory accommoda- 
tion. It was generally agreed that a Summer School on the Con- 
tinent was more instructive, as well as pleasanter, than those held 
in England ; and a large proportion of the Brussels students are 
very keen on joining the next Summer School, which will be held 
in Paris, probably at the end of August and the beginning of Sep- 
tember. This will be run in conjunction with the American Library 
Association as well as the Library Association, and the centre for 
lectures, etc., will be the American Library in the Rue de Elysée. 
Hostel accommodation will be found for both men and women as 
far as it is available, and there will be visits to the principal libraries 
in and near Paris, to Art Galleries, museums, cathedrals, palaces, 
and other interesting places ; and in all probability there will again 
be a change in the programme, so that students who have attended 
earlier Summer Schools will have a change of fare. The lectures 
on recent French literature were particularly interesting in the 
Brussels programme, and, if possible, a course will be arranged this 
time by a recognised authority on the Recent French Novel. 


MEMORIAL TO LIBRARIANS WHO FELL IN 
THE WAR 

Tue Memorial to Librarians who fell in the war was formally un- 
veiled by Sir Frederick Kenyon at the British Museum on Friday 
evening, October 24th, in the presence of a large gathering of 
Librarians and relatives of the fallen. After the unveiling dedi- 
catory prayers were offered by Rev. H. L. C. de Candole, Canon of 
Westminster. Floral tributes were laid on the memorial by several 
relatives and the gathering filed past into the Reading Room. 
Mr. Falconer Madan, formerly Bodley’s Librarian, proposed a 
vote of thanks to the British Museum Trustees in a few well-chosen 
words. This was ably seconded by Dr. Guppy, and after a brief 
reply by Sir Frederic Kenyon, the proceedings closed. 
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REVIEWS 
REPORTS. 

AUCKLAND, New Zealand. 43rd Annual Report. Chief Librarian, 
J. Barr. Population, 167,760. Stock : Lending and Children’s, 
55,160; Reference, 63,541. Additions during the year, 4,303. 
Issues: Lending, 406,107; Reference, 117,416; School Libs., 
52,352. Borrowers, 4,746. Income, £2,297. 

The Libraries continue to maintain their popularity and good work. A 
new Branch is nearly ready for opening, while alterations to existing Branches 
are being carried out. The Museum and Art Gallery record an attendance of 
170,715 Visitors. 

BELFAST Public Libraries.—35th Annual Report. Chief Librarian, 
J. B. Goldsbrough. Population, 396,000. Stock: Lending, 
67,426; Reference, 42,376. Issues: Lending, 673,798; Ref- 
erence, 81,949. Borrowers, 21,156. Branches, 4. 

A most satisfactory report when it is taken into consideration that one 
of the Branches has been closed for two years on account of fire, while the 
others are suffering acutely from congestion. The issues are the highest ever 
recorded in the history of the Library. 

CIRENCESTER Bingham Public Library.—19th Annual Report. 
Librarian, Harold Tempest. Population, 7,408. Stock: Lending, 
12,202; Reference, 3,804. Issues: Lending, 58,683; Reference, 
3,968. Borrowers, 1,290. 

A small library doing a great work. The record issues are largely due 
to the successful efforts made to attract the school children. The fees were 
reduced from 6d. to 3d. and this brought’an additional 200 borrowers to the 
Juvenile Department. Some notable gifts were received during the year, 
including many of exceptional interest locally. 

WARRINGTON.—Report of the Museum Committee for the year 
ending 30th June, 1924. Chief Librarian, John McAdam, 
F.L.A. Population, 78,000. Stock: Lending, 26,412; Ref- 
erence, 44,356. Added during the year, 3,628. Issues: Lending, 
185,214; Reference, 5,017; Juvenile, 52,512. Borrowers, 8,293. 

The overhauling and re-stocking of certain classes has resulted in the 
maintaining of the large increase in the issues which were the outcome of the 
re-organizing of the Libraries a few years ago. The six Delivery Stations 
issued nearly 20,000 books between them during the year. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

CoveNTRY. Reader’s Bulletin. Vol 2. No. 5. 

Joseph Conrad is the fourth subject of a very interesting and instructive 
series of articles on ‘‘ Some Famous Writers.” A chronology of his works and 
some critical appreciations are appended. A portrait of the novelist forms a 
frontispiece to the Bulletin. 

Norwicu. Reader’s Guide. Vol 8. No. 11. July-Sept., 1924. 

In connection with the George Fox tercentenary a select list of books on 
Fox and the Society of Friends is published, together with the usual list of 
additions to the Libraries. 

PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 

Hunt (Clara Whitehill) Lrsgrary Work wITH CHILDREN. Cr. 8vo, 
paper, pp. 30. American Library Association (London: Grafton), 
1924. Is. 6d. net. 

Chapter XXIX. of Manual of Library Economy Preprints. 

Lowe (John Adams) THE Pustic Liprary BuILDING PLAN. Re- 
printed from The Architectural Forum. Cr. 4to, paper, illus., pp. 14. 
American Library Association (Grafton: London), 1924. 1s.9d. net. 

OnE THOUSAND USEFUL Books. Cr. 8vo, paper, pp. 64. American 

Library Association (London: Grafton), 1924. 1s. 6d. net. 
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Bishop (William Warner) Practical HANDBOOK OF MODERN 
LrpraryY CATALOGING. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 152. Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins, new edition, 1924. 8s. 6d. 

This is the second edition of the well-known book on Library Administra- 
tion by Mr. W. W. Bishop. The work has been brought to date by noting 
recent discussions in the library press and the appearance of recent codes of 
cataloguing rules and some important catalogues in book form. The text 
has been enlarged and a few errors which are in the first edition have been 
corrected. Librarians will welcome this work which is always in demand 
and which has lately been unobtainable. It has been placed on the list of 
books for use by candidates for the certificates of the British Library Associa- 


tion. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Chaundy (Leslie) A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE First EDITIONS OF THE 
Works OF RoBerT BonTINE CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Sq. 8vo, 
pp. 16. London: Dulan and Co., 1924. 2s. 6d. net. 

. Cunninghame Graham has long been recognized as one of the most 
fascinating personalities in literary and political life. One of the first members 
of Parliament to profess the Socialist creed, he also represents everything 
that is most aristocratic in Scottisd genealogy. He is one of the few men in 
Great Britain who can write on the life of South America with real know- 
ledge and there is no doubt that his books will in the future be the pride of a 
much larger public than they reach to-day. Mr. Chaundy’s ex t little 
brochure will help to bring this about. 

GENERAL. 

Baker (Ernest A., D.Litt.) THe History oF THE ENGLISH NovEL. 
The Age of Romance: from the Beginnings to the Renaissance. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 336. Witherby, 1924. 16s. net. 

The work under consideration is the first in a series of three. It deals 
with the origin and growth of English fiction before the Tudor period. The 
second volume will deal with fiction from that date until the close of the 
period of Richardson, Fielding and their immediate successors. The third 
volume will comprise the history of the modern novel to date. Much of the 
material in this comprehensive volume was the basis of lectures delivered 
at University College during the years 1919 to 1924. 

In his introduction Dr. Baker discusses the modern conception of a novel 
and points out that the romances in early times had no settled relation to 
actuality and affected the air of chronicles. 

Of modern fiction Dr. Baker gives as a working formula that it is the 
interpretation of human life by means of fictitious narrative in prose. He 
accuses some modern writers, amongst them Zola, of becoming so severely 
intellectual that they confuse the distinction between art and science. 

A chapter on Anglo-Saxon Fiction precedes a description of the origi 
of the Arthurian Legends, and from legends we are gradually brought into 
touch with the origin of the Arthurian prose romances. 

Chrétien de Troyes is dealt with in a complete chapter and the work con- 
cludes with Miscellaneous Romances and Popular Tales, bringing the subject 
down to the end of the Middle Ages. A reading and reference list is given and 
there is a full index. 


Frazer (Lady) LEAVES FROM THE GOLDEN BouGu. Illustrated by 
H. M. Brock. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 250. Macmillan, 1924. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Lady Frazer has done a great service to young people in culling (the word 
is hers) the beautiful Myths and Legends from her husband’s widely known 
work. The original, so full of fascination, is a difficult book for the very young 
to study, but here we have some of the magic tales of wide-flung races told in 
the author’s own words and selected by a most sympathetic mind. The work 
is divided into sections dealing with Quaint Customs, Myths and ~ He 
Stories and Landscapes. At the end there is an Fe nag giving the list of 
extracts from the twelve-volume edition of The Bough. 
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Fell (R. A. L.) Errurta AND Rome. (Thirwall Prize Essay, 1923.) 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. vi., 182, with map. Cambridge University 
Press, 1924. 8s. 6d. net. 

This work is divided into four sections: The Origin and Growth of the 
Etruscan Power, The Etruscans in Latium, The Roman uest of Etruria 
and Umbria, and Etruria after the Roman Conquest. The author has endeav- 
oured to investigate some of the underlying causes of the growth and the 
decline of the Etruscan supremacy in Italy, to make a fresh estimate of the 
manner and extent of the Etruscan contribution to Roman civilization, and 
to throw some light on the state of Etruria after the Roman Conquest. There 
is also a bibliography. 

Stokes (Francis Griffin) A DICTIONARY OF THE CHARACTERS AND 
PROPER NAMES IN THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. With notes 
on the sources and dates of the plays and poems. Cloth, demy 
8vo, pp. xvi., 350. Harrap, 1924. 2ls. net. 

A most useful work for students of Shakespeare, consisting of detailed 
articles, arranged in alphabetical order not merely on the dramatis personae 
but on every proper name which occurs in the First Folio. 

Fuller (E.) AN INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book OF CHILD CARE AND 
PROTECTION. Being a Record of State and Voluntary Effort 
for the Welfare of the Child, including Education, The Care of 
the Delinquent and Destitute Child, and Conditions of Juvenile 
Employment throughout the World. With an introduction by 
Percy Alden. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 448. Longmans, Green, 
1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

This work of reference will be found exceedingly useful by all who have 
any authority in dealing with the care of future citizens. The arrangement 
is alphabetical by and therefore it becomes very easy to examine into 
the progress of c welfare, etc., in any part of the world. 

Sergeant (Philip W.) RoGues AND ScounprReLs. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 328. Hutchinson, 1924. 18s. net. 

Mr. Philip W. Sergeant's books are well known, and in the present volume 
he has selected types of men, and, alas, women, who transgressed the social 
and moral laws of their time whilst possessing a distinct fascination of their 
own. Amongst the pen portraits are some of the following: Anna Maria 
Brundenell, who became the Countess of Shrewsbury, Second Lord Chester- 
field, Colonel Thomas Blood, Mrs. Manley, author of Rivella, and others. 
Stowe (Harriet Beecher) UNcLE Tom’s CaBIN. Demy 8vo, cloth, 

pp. 562. R.T.S., 1924. 6s. net. Illustrated. 

Baikie (James) A CENTURY OF EXCAVATION IN THE LAND OF THE 
PHARAOHS. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 252. R.T.S., 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

Crawford (Marian H.) LitrLe NURSERIES IN THE FIELD. Demy 
8vo, cloth, pp. 270. R.T.S., 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

A new nature book of great interest, picturing and describing the young 
of many familiar animals. This attractive book has already been reviewed 
in our columns. 
Defoe (Daniel) The Life and Strange Surprising Adventures of 

Rospinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 
vi., 526. R.T.S., 1924. 6s. net. 
A fine new edition fully illustrated, well printed and with coloured 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH. 


THE inaugural meeting of the second session was held on Wednesday, 
October 22nd, 1924, at the Library of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
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1, Wimpole Street, W. Prior to the meeting those present were 
shown over the library by members of the staff. At 7.30 the Chair- 
man (Mr. Harry Rowlatt) opened the proceedings with an account 
of the work of the Council since the last Branch meeting. 

Sir Gregory Foster, Provost of University College, was the 
speaker of the evening. His address was in two parts, the first 
being mainly historical, beginning with the state of the library 
and educational world one hundred years ago. The history of the 
several forms of education during the period under review was 
dwelt upon, as was the rise in more recent years of adult education. 
It seemed to him that the library movement in the past had stood 
too much by itself—had been unattached to any of the other great 
educational movements. A policy of closer alliance with these 
movements should be framed. The unsatisfactory position of 
the library movement in London was alluded to, a position wholly 
due to the form of London government. It would be impossible 
to have great Reference Libraries in every part of the Metropolis, 
but something should be done to make the books already in London 
more accessible to the people who wish to use them: Co-operation 
between university and municipal libraries was most desirable. 
The second part of Sir Gregory's speech was concerned with the 
education of librarians. The object was to raise the status of the 
office of librarian. He considered that the librarian was one of the 
most important educators of the day, wielding a powerful influence 
in the city and in the village. In order to fulfil this function his 
own education must be on as broad a foundation as possible. The 
profession should be held in as high esteem as any other learned 
calling. The London University had this object in view when they 
established the School of Librarianship. The Provost then out- 
lined the story of the school’s beginnings, explained how the educa- 
tional standard of admission would be raised step by step, until 
at last only those who had taken a degree course would be eligible. 
The desire of the authorities to provide for the needs of part-time 
students was alluded to. In this connection reference was made 
to a conference which had recently been held between the L.C.C., 
the University, the Library Association, and the Association of 
Assistant Librarians. The difficulty of juniors in getting time off 
in the evening to attend part-time courses was a real one. It 
involved much expenditure of both time and money. How far 
centres could be established in outlying districts was a problem 
for the future. At present Sir Gregory did not think there were 
enough teachers to do the work as it should be done. His address 
concluded with references to the possibility of other schools being 
established, the aid of the Carnegie Trust in establishing the London 
School, its financial policy in connection therewith, and the need 
for the formation of an endowment fund which would enable them 
to carry on when the grants from the Trust came to an end. The 
discussion, in which Dr. Baker, Major Newcombe, Messrs. Walker, 
Carter, the Chairman and the Honorary Secretary took part, was 
followed by the usual vote of thanks to the speaker, and to Sir John 
MacAlister and the Council of the Royal Society of Medicine, moved 
by Mr. Fred Turner and Miss Frost respectively. Ww. 
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